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Philadelphia Afterthought: 


HE purposes of the group thinking at the Phila- 

delphia Fall Conference of Universalists may be 
best summarized by three phrases which appear over 
and over again in the findings of various sections; 
namely, “to help,” “to stimulate,” and “to educate.” 
Problems of churchmanship were discussed, not in 
terms of what kind of overhead organization we have 
or ought to have, but in terms of individuals and 
individual local churches. This represents a great 
gain in oyr thinking, too much of which used to be, too 
much of the time, preoccupied with our overall organ- 
ization. The result is that many of the findings of 
individual groups, while they are in no way official or 
legal expressions of the entire fellowship are never- 
theless valuable and usable because they consti- 
tute recommendations of method to both indivr- 
duals and churches. This was especially true of 
the findings of the group conference on Preaching 
“Missions and the one on Leadership Education. There 
were indeed, valuable concrete suggestions in all of the 
reports, but many of the findings were tentative and 
-gentral and so require more thinking before they reach 
the stage of techniques to implement our program. 
These findings have been mimeographed and mailed 
broadcast throughout our fellowship. They will be 
further studied by the Central Planning Council and 
the Five Year Program Committee. 

To make a real and permanent success of the Phila- 
delphia Conference,’ it now remains for local churches, 
state and revional organizations to work out the sug- 
gested methods in the practical laboratory of church 
life. In this procedure the Central Planning Council, 
the Five Year Program Committee, our national 
organization staffs, and our Theological Schools will, 
of course, co-operate to the fullest extent both in the 
areas of practical experiment and further thinking. 


It is not too much to say that the spirit of this_ 


And Now To Work 


whole conference, so earnestly preoccupied with suc- 
cessful methods of churchmanship was truly expressed 
by one of the recommendations that came out of the 
Leadership Education group; a group very consistently 
concerned with practical methods. In addition to 
working out some excellent suggestions that can and 
should be put into practice generally in our fellowship, 
this group said: 

“We would remember that the work of making 
religion effective in human lives demands more of 
leaders than techniques and skills. To keep ourselves 
faithfully aware of our personal commitments and our 
efforts in the unswerving constancy of our tasks 
requires an individual discinline commensurate with 
our opportunities and responsibilities. This may be a 
purely individual matter, but we suggest that some 
eroup of our people viving attention to this matter 
might evolve and suggest some forms of self-examina- 
tion which micht be shared by those of us who feel 
such a need.” 

We are in hearty accord with this recommenda- 
tion because we are convinced that it is the primarv 
requisite to success in any religious enterprise. To 
meet the last part of this recommendation we suggest 
five men who, while they differ widely in the theoloei- 
eal formulation of their faith, are one in their hich 
standard of personal integrity and personal devotion 
to the cause of universal relivion. Our candidates are, 
Carl Voss, Raymond Baughan, Clinton Scott, Max 
Kapp, and Angus MacLean. We believe that these 
five without being appointed to any committee or 
commission could evolve “forms of self examination” 
that would be most profitably shared by all the rest 
of us. (Will you do it, brethren?) 

There were weaknesses in the structural set up of 
the Philadelphia Conference which can be overcome 
in subsequent gatherings of this kind. It was especially 
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unfortunate that all the members of the national 
Board and the boards of auxiliary organizations could 
not be present throughout the sessions. It is of ex- 
treme importance that board members who administer 
funds and control appropriations be thoroughly in- 
formed of plans which call for the expenditure of 
money. There is‘only one completely satisfactory way 
to bring this about, and that is by having the trustees 
of funds present and active in planning sessions like 
the Philadelphia conference. We recognize the diffi- 
culties involved in this situation. The work of the 


Undiscovered Country 


AYMOND J. BAUGHAN, one of the associate 
editors of this paper, has made an important per- 
manent contribution to the literature of liberal religion. 
Undiscovered Country, Mr. Baughan’s just published 
book of meditations and prayers will be read and reread 
by many thousands of sensitive folk for years to come. 
Into this book has gone much of all that Raymond 
Baughan has felt and suffered. We have known the 
author since he was a college boy. Even then, his 
was an intense spirit housed in a frail body, but a 
spirit always warmed and illuminated by an inner 
religious flame. That flaming spirit will go far and 
minister to multitudes of perplexed, weary, and near 
defeated human beings through the medium of the 
strong lean prose and the beautiful verse that makes 
up Undiscovered Country. 

Lest we give a wrong personal impression of the 
author, it should be said here that, Mr. Baughan is 
the healthy, vigorous, and hard working minister of 
the Universalist Church of the Redeemer, Newark, 
New Jersey, as well as one of our valued editorial 
colleagues. 


Undiscovered Country takes its readers through the 
seasons for a complete year. With a minimum of 
preaching and a maximum of direct informal medita- 
tion, man’s struggle against sin and suffering and sor- 
row and his upreach after goodness, truth, and beauty 
are held up to the light of ethical and religious in- 
sights. The result is a book that really helps to rest 
tired nerves and to jar smug spirits. 

The very quiet but confident intensity of the author 
carriéd him naturally into a style that is rythmical 
without cloying rhyme. At times, the music mounts 
into verse in which the thought is expressed in trans- 
cendent beauty. At other times, it burns with chal- 
lenge to the human spirit to rouse from indifference 
and do battle against the evil of our time. This 
ethical sensitivity can be illustrated well and briefly 


by the following verse from one of the daily medi- 
tations. 
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church is so important, however, that we must find a 
way to overcome the difficulties . 

All things considered, Philadelphia was a decided 
success. Now our job is to work out the conference 
findings in the life of our church. We are reminded 
in this connection of the late Dr. James M. Payson’s 
classic and oft repeated story. “A young man came 
very late to church. As he was rushing up the steps, 
he met another young man coming down the steps. 
“Ts the sermon done,” said the late comer. “No,” said 
the other man, “I’m just going out to do it.” ; 


“Bread on a clean white tablecloth; 
and meat. 

Milk in four earthen cups, : 
and friendly faces round. | 
Hands held in hands in grateful song, | 
a simple and familiar thing; | 
But what can keep a man’s mind home | 
when round the earth are cries, | 
no house, | 
no bread, 
no friendly hands— 

those hungry eyes?” 

We take great pride in recommending, without 
reserve to clergy and lay folk alike, this splendid book 
of meditations which we know will help people in 
these dark days and which will continue to help 
people for many, many years to come. 


“Undiscovered Country, Raymond H. Baughan, Macmillan 
Company, 1946, $3. 
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SEND US THE RECORD OF NEW MEMBERS | 
RECEIVED ) 


To date this year forty-seven parishes have reported 
to Tue CuristrAn LEAprrR a total of seven hundred 
and twenty-three new members. There is one happy 
aspect to this otherwise rather dismal record of reports 
from but slightly more than ten per cent of our active 
parishes. This time last year, sixty-one parishes had 
reported only six hundred and thirty-seven new mem-! 
bers. 

We fervently hope that all parishes that have not 
yet sent us their record of new members received this 
year will do so at once. 

We believe that the Universalist church is growing. 
There is no way of proving this unless we get a reason- 
ably complete report.of new members. 

Let’s disprove that old proverb, “There are three 
kinds of lies: lies —lies, and church statistics.” Send 
us the record of new members received this year and 
do it right soon. 
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‘Superstition, Reason and Faith—I 


: Clarence R. Skinner - 


Hee’ PFHE crisis of our age,’ says Prof. Sorokin of 
J Harvard University, “is marked by an extra- 
| ordinary explosion of wars, revolutions, anarchy, and 
_ bloodshed; by social, moral, economic, political and 
| intellectual chaos; by a resurgence of revolting cruelty 
* and animality, and a temporary destruction of the 
: great and small values of mankind; by misery and 
| suffering on the part of millions—a convulsion far in 
| excess of the chaos and disorganization of the ordin- 
| ary crises.” 

To live in such a time is stimulating, for its compels 
us to put a sharp edge to our capacity to think clearly 
and to feel profoundly. Such a period, however, is 
_ primarily one of bewilderment. We are conscious of a 
tremendous stir, but to what end? We know that 
we are being rushed along the stream of history, but 
where is our goal? Old systems and meanings are 
breaking down. Ruthlessly the world is discarding 
what the past treasured as stable values. Where are 
the new truths to take the place of the old? If our 
ancient good has become uncouth, where is the new 
good to take its place and sustain our spirits? 

These questions, perhaps not always consciously 
formulated, are in the minds of many millions through- 
out the*world. The post-war mood is one of wonder- 
ing and groping. For half a century, we have been 
destroying values. The two world wars merely ac- 
centuated the process. But man does not live by 
negations alone. The soul craves some North star 
by which it can set its course, some authoritative cri- 
terion of values in which it can put it confidence. Where 
_ shall the soul find such assurances, where shall it find 
. firm foundations not built on the shifting sands of 
uncertitude, but on the solid rock of enduring reality? 

Naturally we turn to religion for answer, since 
réligion has traditionally given us the sense of per- 
““‘nhnence in the midst of change and of good in the 
midst.of evil. It has been like the shadow of a 
mighty rock in a dry and desert land, like a well of 
water springing up within, to quench eternal thirst. 
“Many millions, however, cannot find the answer 
in the established religious systems, because they do 
~ “not seem to ring true to their method of thinking or 
to their fundamental beliefs. We have rejected many 
of the old theological doctrines as moribund, and have 
“failed to create a vital religion to replace them. Lewis 
Mumford in his “Faith For Living” says, “The 
Twentieth Century inherited a morality which it never 
worked for, which it had never examined and criticized 
and assimilated, which it was incapable of reproducing 
in fresh forms that could be handed on to its chil- 
dren. The husk of religion remained but the precious 
life in its germ lacked a soil in which it could grow. 
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Religion ceased gradually to be a social force and 
became a private idiosyncracy.”? 

The Twentieth Century has been living on the 
unearned increment of religion and making few vital 
contributions to its renewal. We have been spending: 
our spiritual capital at an alarming rate, so there need 
be no surprise if now, when we so desperately need) 
that capital, we find it exhausted. We have assumed 
that life’s highest values were stable-goods. They were 
taken for granted as something “Given” like earth 
and sky. They were simply there and all man had 
to do was to appropriate them. We now see the tragic 
mistake we have made. Religion and morality are 
not like the air we breathe, self-purifying and free. 
They must be recreated in every generation, and 
newly made part of our inner selves. To merely dis- 
ecard the old is not enough, for that leaves us living 
in a vacuum. We must create the new if we are to 
find abiding satisfaction. 

Another reason why religion fails so many today 
is just the opposite from the reason given above. While 
some revolted and discarded the olden superstitions, 
others did not have the courage to do so, the result 
being that their religion became unreal and thus in- 
capable of serving them in their hour of need. The 
orthodox systems of the traditional churches were so 
weighed down with superstition that they simply 
could not meet the minds of the desperate multitudes. 

Religious leaders as a rule have been dominated 
by a desire to be helpful. They are pre-eminently men 
of good will and compassionate disposition, so they 
are under constant temptation to sacrifice truth for 
kindness. Knowing that Biblical lore is rich in emotion- 
al overtones, they continue using superstitions of the 
age of mythology, rather than drawing upon the ma- 
terials of the present day which could stand a rational 
scrutiny. In this connection we must remember the 
stinging words of John Tyndall, “It is perfectly pos- 
sible for you and me to purchase intellectual peace 
at the price of intellectual death.” 


Superstition 


Let us now briefly define superstition, glance at 
its causes and see why it lingers in our religious life. 
The Oxford dictionary defines the word as “Survival 
of old religious habit in the midst of a new order of 
things,” “unreasoning awe or fear of something un- 
known, mysterious, or imaginary,” ‘irrational or un- 
founded belief in general,” “a tenet, scruple, habit, 
etc. founded on fear or ignorance.” 

The reason why superstition flourishes is easy to 
understand. Man is always obsolete. He never brings 
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his mind completely alongside all events and dis- 
coveries, for he is too preoccupied. He simply cannot 
keep up to date in every field of knowledge for his 
brain cells are not adequate for such a superhuman 
task. He must lag behind complete contemporaneity. 
The result is superstition, which by derivation means 
“a remaining over.” 

Superstition flourishes most flagrantly in areas 
where either one of two conditions exist; namely, a) 
in matters which concern man most vitally, and b) 
in fields where precision measurements have not yet 
been invented or accepted. It reaches its apex when 
both of these conditions exist together. Like any 
broad generalization applying to social conditions, 
there are exceptions to the rule, but I believe that it 
will stand the test of scrutiny. A more detailed ex- 
planation of this statement follows. 

a) When carefully analyzed it will be seen that 
most of our widely distributed myths and folklore 
have to do with important crises and interests. They 
arise from the will to believe, desire for security, hope 
of success in love, birth, adventure, conflict, and safe 
journey into immortality. Superstitions are rife in 
all fields where these values are supreme. 

To touch upon only one field outside religion, we 
see that superstitions about health are among the 
most persistent. The history of medical and pseudo- 
medical practice is full of witch-doctoring, plant sig- 
natures, magic herbs gathered at the right phase of 
the moon, divine beds, absorbing another’s vitality, 
demon possession, exorcising and other forms of char- 
latanry too numerous to mention.’ 

Such ideas and practices are still in vogue through 
large portions of the world among peasants, mountain- 
eers, and others who live in areas where modern cul- 
ture has not penetrated. Such folk honestly believe 
in luck charms, witch’s brews and weird concoctions, 
incantations and saint’s bones, because they have a 
strong will to believe in anything that will promise 
health. The famous shrines of many religions testify 
to the healing power of Buddha’s tooth or a saint’s 
lock of hair. They believe in signs of the zodiac, 
animal augury, mis-shaped plants and a host of other 
superstitions about the prevention and cure of disease. 
The reason is not far to seek. Health is one of the 
basic and desired goods. The need for it is over- 
whelming. When robbed of it men will go to any 
extreme of belief or action to attain it. So, super- 
stitions flourish. 

This same statement holds regarding religions, for 
religion deals with the vital, intimate concerns of men. 
Aside from the cosmological aspect of religion which 
satisfies the craving to explain life, we have the so- 
called practical aspect of religion which deals with 
such concerns as sin and salvation. 

Man has always felt that he is not a totally in- 
dependent creature, free to act in defiance of powers 
of the universe greater than himself. He has felt 
that his destiny is in the hands of fate, mana, God, 
evil or good spirits. This insight is, of course, es- 
sentially sound, since everything we know about 
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modern science reenforces man’s primitive belief that 
he is a creature of the universe. Religion, then deals 
with the great concerns which touch every individual 
at the deepest point in his life. But here we have 
illustrated the second condition which makes for super- 
stition. Namely, b) the impossibility of applying exact 
measures and absolute scientific methods. Here is an 
area where precise definition cannot be applied. We 
cannot be entirely objective for the object is also 
the subject. Here the overpowering “will to believe” 
interferes with detached rationality. To use, for in- 
stance, the old theological terms, we want to be 
“saved.” Despite shifting theological meanings we 
still want to be saved, by which we mean that we 
want spiritual security, peace of mind, adjustment to 
life, and happiness. Though sin is no longer a popular 
topic for sermons it is still a fact; witness war, drug 
addiction, sexualism, alcoholism, and crime. We want 
to escape these sins even if we call them by the in- 
nocent name of “complexes” of “neuroses.” 

We still fear death and we want to know what 
destiny has in store for us when our bodies return to 
the earth. Is it oblivion or is it immortality? Is it 
suffering or fulfillment? What is the meaning of life? 
Is there purpose in it or only blind drift? 

These questions do not down, no matter whether 
we live in the African jungle, or on Michigan Boule- 
vard. We are human, whether we are primitive or 
modern. We have the same fundamental urgencies, 
the same hopes and fears as our ancestors had. It is 
not strange, then, that we possess a powerful will to 
believe and that we still cling to superstitions. 

Most of the popular myths which persist in 
time were formed in days when skepticism was 
an organized form of culture and to doubt was not 
an intellectual requirement. To be naive was a com- 
mon trait for no one feared that a psychoanalyst was 
lurking in the audience during conversation. They 
uttered their hopes and fears freely. They did not 
hesitate to reveal their inmost emotions. There was 
no sharp dividing line between poetic imagination and 
literal truth, so the religious traditions coming down 
from early history were a combination of naive cre- 
dulity and profound insight, of primitive simplicity 
and the “deep dark wisdom of the soul.” These be- 
liefs were symbols which we have taken for signs. 

Today our contemporary Judaism and Christianity 
are full of myths from Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia, Greece and Rome. They still retain anthropo- 
morphisms and concretions which we must either reject 
because we cannot believe them to be true, or which 
we may retain because of historicity but which then 
become unreal and thus incapable of directing and 
moulding life. 


our 
not 


Reason 


If we are to rescue religion from the many incrusta- 
tions of superstition we must focus upon it all the 
resources of reason which we possess; reason which is 
both analytical and creative, inductive and deductive, 
practical and theoretical. Religion cannot be a vital 
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come outmost.” 


“Oh well, it doesn’t matter what I believe.” 
Matter; it matters supremely whether we believe in 


tolerance or bigotry. 
‘too much neglected. 


art of our lives unless we believe in it, and we cannot 
elieve in it if it teaches what is contrary to the best 
nd the truest that we know. 


Religion is more than reason,—far more, because 


git Involves the whole man living in the whole universe. 
But since living involves definitive interpretations, we 


must be intelligent about what we belive. Thomas 
Huxley once wrote to his friend Kingsley: “I have 
searehed over the grounds of my belief, and if wife and 
child and name and fame were all to be lost to me 
one“after the other as the penalty, I will not lie— 
The longer I live, the more obvious it is to me that 
the most sacred act of a man’s life is to say and to 
feel,, “I believe such and such to be true. All the 
greatest rewards and all the heaviest penalties of exist- 
ence cling about that act.” This should be a solemn 
exhortation to us all to realize that it matters tre- 
mendously both to ourselves and to the world that 
what we believe about important matters should be 
held only after we have honestly tried to arrive at the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
‘There is no heresy greater than that which says, 
It does 


good or evil, truth or lie, cruelty or kindness, freedom, 
The ethics of belief have been 
It is high time that we recog- 
nize the necessity of overhauling our beliefs for, as 
Emerson said, “What is inmost will in due time be- 
Our convictions tend toward action. 
It is evil to believe a lie because we are apt to follow 
that belief by living a lie. 
What then is reason? 
of comprehending or inferring, 


It is the “power or faculty 
” “that intellectual power 


or faculty which is ordinarily employed in adapting 


would be a meaningless confusion. 
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thought or action to some end,” “the guiding principle 
of the human mind in the process of thinking.” 

Without reason the universe would seem to us 
a hopeless jumble. Ideas, sense impressions, emotions 
Without reason 
we could not conceive life systematically or bring mean- 
ing out of chaos. It is reason which gives significance 
and continuity to ideas. It alone accounts for our being 
able té see relationship between events and facts. Rea- 
sonputs isolated impressions into their place and makes 
it ‘possible to form schemes and generalizations which 
are later to be tested as far as possible by controlled 
conditions. 

To make a very homespun illustration, imagine 
that a native from Zanzibar is attending a football 


-game. He sees thousands of folk waving colored flags, 


iti glee and slump in despair. 
twenty or thirty huskies who seem to be sane, rushing 


roaring and singing. He watches the crowds jump 
On the field he sees 


pell mell at each other, throwing their arms and legs 
about promiscuously and slavishly following the skin 
of a pig. This may be civilization, says the Zanza- 
barian, but it isn’t sense. 

From the point of view of the man who has no 
key pattern in his mind, it isn’t sense; but when he 


has achieved some “reason” for it all, he sees that 
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this apparent meaningless chaos does follow certain 
rules, it has purpose and meaning. 

This parable is meant to represent the function 
of reason in the apparent welter and jumble of un- 
disciplined impressions and ideas which swarm through 
our minds. The mental life is like a tropical jungle, 
teaming with wild life, common, exotic, poisonous, 
medicinal,—all luxuriant. Sénse impressions crowd 
upon us from a rich and varied universe. Colors, 
forms, sounds, to the unreasoning mind are like the 
football game to the uninitiated. They are atomistic, 
without form and void. By reason we endow facts 
and events with significance. We begin to generalize. 
We look inside ourselves and begin to separate the 
mental jungle growth into definite categories. That 
is the function of reason. It makes connections, pulls 
together apparently unrelated concretions, makes laws. 
It tries to trace a relation of cause and effect and thus 
establish dependability. It presides over empirical 
experimentation. 

Reason has an especially important function to 
perform in religion for the religious emotions such as 
awe and the sense of mystery are apt to be vague. 
The vastness and universality of their scope lend them- 
selves to formlessness. The utter commitment of 
religion goes beyond the prudential thus making 
a clear definition of ends especially necessary. The glory 
of religion is that it seeks the unseen and unknown, but 
what is virtue under certain conditions of restraint and 
understanding may easily become vice under conditions 
of unrestraint and unguided emotionalism. Religious 
emotions are not wrong, but they must be made to 
serve the whole life and not be allowed to become ends 
in themselves. 

Reason ties into a nexus of relationship all facts 
and forces. It unlocks the mystery of life with the 
key of meaning. 

If religion is to be meaningful and vital it must 
be related to the knowledge and experiences common 
to men. It must be integrated into morals, art and 
science as we know them. It must be brought up to 
date so that it squares with our concept of reality. A 
god who is tribal has favorites, reproduces children 
by human mothers, sets aside the laws of the universe 
and is otherwise provincial and fickle is unbelievable 
in view of what is common knowledge today. Yet 
much of the theology and ritual of our churches harks 
back to the days when that kind of god was acceptable 
to the minds of men. Our religious literature is full 
of superstition; literally, that which is left over from 
another age. 

When men believed in a closed universe, as they 
did in the Middle Ages, it was logical to believe in a 
closed revelation of truth and in a closed system of 
theology. It was not unreasonable; that is, out of 
harmony with the general outlook, to accept the 
static view. The effect upon the present and future, 
however, has been tragic for it was largely responsible 
for freezing ancient myths into the system of Christian 
theology. So deep rooted are they now that it seems 
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sacrilege to many to pull them up and to relegate them 
to the museum where we keep relics. 

Today we must accept the dynamic concept of 
life. To us moderns there are no closed systems in 
the heavens or on the earth. All is in flux and we must 
apply the law of evolution to all religious tenets. God, 
revelation, saviour and salvation must be interpreted 
as changing with a developing universe. Nothing is 
finished, not even God. The Bible is a continuing 
library. Christ is one of a long line of redeemers. 
Christian theology is not final or absolute, but is to 
be added to, subtracted from, and developed in the 
light of what we shall learn in the future. 

Reason has an enormous task to perform in opening 
the closed doors of religion so that it may look out 
upon the world as it is. To many of those who are 
desperately anxious to conserve the high values of 
Christianity, a radical discarding of Christian mythol- 
ogy would seem extremely dangerous. If we begin 


so daring a task when and where shall we stop? Shall 
we not eventually destroy the whole system? Far 
from it. Those who have the courage to discard the 
unbelievable are the ones who are conserving the 
precious truth at the heart of Christianity. Those 
who insist upon retaining the incredible are the ones 
who will make Christianity eventually so unreal as to 
cause the entire system to be discredited. The keepers 
of the Greek and Roman religion were unwilling to 
let go ancient mythology long after the people had 
ceased to believe in it. The result was death. Let 
us remember that lesson! 


1 “The Crisis at Our Age.” by P. A. Sorokin 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1942, Pg. 22. 
2 “A Faith For Living” Lewis Mumford, pg. 
Harcourt Brace Co. 
See “Devils, Drugs and Doctors” 
4 “Tife and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley. 
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The First Thanksgiving 


The first American Thanksgiving, like so many 
other Puritan customs, reflect Old Testament life. 
Our Pilgrim fathers saw a close parallel between 
their own experiences and those of the ancient 
Hebrews. They, too, had wandered in search of 
refuge from religious persecution. They, too, escap- 
ing from their oppressors, had found a new land 
where they could worship according to their cons- 
cience. 

The Pilgrims were familiar with the harvest fes- 
tival of Succoth, the Feast of Tabernacles or the 
Feast of Ingathering. This Biblical Thanksgiving is 
still celebrated by Jews today in accordance with the 
Old Testament, which commands a seven-day ob- 
servance to thank the Lord for the harvest. The 
Hebrews in ancient Palestine went on pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem to make Thanksgiving offerings of their 
first fruits. In accordance with Scriptures ritual, 
they lived in especially constructed huts, or Suc- 
cahs, during Succoth week, to commemorate the time 
when their ancestors wandered in the desert, after 
their redemption from slavery in Egypt. 

When Governor William Bradford of Plymouth 
Colony proclaimed the first American Thanksgiving in 
the Autumn of 1621, he was strongly influenced by 
the Old Testament description of the Suecoth harvest 
celebration. In his “History of the Plymouth Plan- 
tation,” with its historic account of the Puritan 
Thanksgiving, Governor Bradford quotes significantly 
from the Biblical passages that refer to the Jewish 
festival. The peak of such evidence is perhaps found 
in the Pilgrim Thanksgiving prayer: “Let them there- 
fore praise the Lord, because he is good, and _his 
mercies endure forever. Yea, let them which have 
been redeemed of the Lord, show how he hath delivered 
them from the hand of the oppressour. When they 
wandered in the deserte wildernes out of the way, 
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and found no citie to dwell in, both hungrie, and thirs- 
tie, their sowle was overwhelmed in them. Let them 
confess before the Lord his loving kindnes, and his 
wonderfull works before the sons of men.” 

These words were directly inspired by Psalm 107, 
the classic Biblical song of Thanksgiving. 
Jews, the Pilgrims saw in this Psalm an account of 


their own wanderings and deliverance from bondage. — 


Today, the world is full of those who wander in 
search of freedom, in search of peace; in search of 
“home.” Above all is the protecting care of him of 
whom the Psalmist of old sang, “This God is our God 
for ever and ever. He will be our guide even unto 
death.” So today, as did the Children of Israel and the 
Pilgrims of Colonial America, we continue to set 
apart a time to “offer unto God the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving; and pay our vows unto the Most High.” 

—National Council of Christians and Jews 


European Relief Supplies arrive and are opened by 


willing hands at our warehouse in Amsterdam, 


Holland. 
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| Fas the life and words of Jesus indicate, the Will of 
od means Justice, truth, uprightness, kindliness and 
service, then there are many dark-skinned brothers of 
eastern countries, who hold a high position in that 
fraternity. We haven’t heard of them, because our 
accredited press agents in the East have been mis- 
sionaries of the narrow sort, who publicize as “Chris- 
tians” only those with the proper baptismal tag. And 
/so—because they refused to accept all the tenets of 
traditional Christianity—we in the West have been 
kept in ignorance of many great souls who, with heroic 
self-sacrifice, have marched in the very steps of Jesus. 
Such a man was Ram Mohun Roy, who has been 
called the Father of Modern India. 


Ram Mohun Roy was born in 1772. It was a 
period of dense ignorance and superstition. There 
had been prophets of truth in previous centuries, 
but their stirrmg messages had been forgotten, and 
Hinduism, like Judaism, had degenerated into a mean- 
ingless catalogue of ceremonial observances. Ram 
Mohun’?Y father was ‘a rich landowner, a Hindu of 
the Hindus; his mother a devout Brahmin lady. As- 
cording to the prevailing custom he was married at 
the age of nine, and to a second wife at twelve. He 
was given a good education, learning Persian, Arabic 
and Sanscrit. It was during his study of the Koran 
that he began to turn his thought to religion in general, 
-and to question the practices of current Hinduism. 
He had no instructor to stimulate his thinking, but 
only the impetus of a keen, observing, honest, cour- 
ageous mind. He had been exceedingly devout from 
his, earliest years; at one time, he would not even 
take a drink of water without first reciting a chapter 
of a* sacred book. Now, as his skepticism grew, he 
began to have serious arguments with his father on 
theological subjects. “To every argument I start, 
you oppose your ‘kintu, kintu’,’ the older man would 
-angrily protest. (Kintw means but.) ; 

_ At the early age of fifteen, Ram Mohun decide 
“to leave home and live for a while in Thibet, in order 
to study a different form of religious faith. He 
traveled for several years, and on returning home found 
that it was no longer possible to live peaceably with his 
family. He then made his home in Benares, the 
sacred city, where he got a thorough knowledge of the 
sources of Hindu thought. 

After his father’s death, Ram Mohun felt free 
to make his heresies known to the world, and began 
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The Brotherhood of Jesus 


_ “The Brotherhood of Jesus was more inclusive than the American 
Federal Council of Churches. It was cosmopolitan, for it permitted 
no barriers of race. No creed, doctrine nor ritual formed its pass- 
word. The condition of admission was simply this: “Whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is my brother.” 


to publish treatises against idolatry, which he be- 
lieved lay at the root of all his country’s troubles. 
He advocated that all religions are at heart one and 
the same; there is one Supreme Being at the centre of 
them all. These bold utterances startled the Hindu 
public, and his books and articles became the centre 
of hot controversy. Sometimes he slyly added heat 
to the flames by writing questions for the opposing 
side and sending them in under a fabricated name— 
then coming back with his answers! When editors 
wearied of the controversy and forbade him to write 
more, he would calmly give himself a new pen name 
and keep on writing. 

Meantime he had been disinherited by his family. 
“Ram Mohun has turned Christian,” his mother had 
said to her friends. “Let us all unite and drive him 
from my. ground.” Of all the ugly persecution he 
endured, this bitter opposition of his mother was 
hardest to bear. Some of his neighbors thought up 
a ridiculous form of persecution. They would go to 
his house early in the morning and crow like cocks, 
and throw cow-bones inside, to frighten the women. 


In 1811 his brother died, and the widow became 
a Suttee. This horrible custom, in which a widow im- 
molated herself upon her dead husband’s funeral 
pyre, was supposed to supply merit for his soul in 
the hereafter. Ram Mohun had tried in vain to dis- 
suade his brother’s wife from sacrificing herself in 
this way. However, when she felt the heat of the 
flames, she tried to escape, and was held down in 
the fire with bamboo poles by her orthodox relatives, 
and the priests, while drums and brass instruments: 
drowned her shrieks. Ram Mohun, powerless to 
save her and filled with unspeakable rage and pity,. 
vowed that he would never rest till the atrocious: 
custom was routed out. For ¢éighteen long years 
he labored unceasingly, with pamphlets, newspaper 
articles, petitions to the Government, and _ public 
and private talks at every opportunity. He used to 
go to the burning-ground and plead with the widows 
and their friends. The Government’s first step was 
to allow the practice, provided the widow in question 
was willing to undergo it. Ram Mohun objected to 
this ruling. He was right in feeling that it would do 
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more harm than good, for this “government control” 
resulted in a rapid increase in the number of cases 
of suttee. So Ram Mohun continued his campaign, 
until in 1829 suttee was abolished by law. 

We in America have been taught that this merciful 
legislation was entirely due to the efforts of European 
missionaries. It is only fair that this brave Indian 
leader should receive due credit. 

Ram Mohun was forty years old before he came 
into direct contact with Christian teachers. But 
from reading the Bible, he had become convinced that 
the doctrines of Jesus were, as he said “more conducive 
to moral principles and more adapted to the use of 
rational beings” than any others he knew. Do we 
realize what it means, that he reached this conclusion 
quite independently, after honest and unbiased re- 
search? With his habitual thoroughness he learned 
both Hebrew and Greek, in order better to under- 
stand both the Old and New Testaments. In 1820 
he wrote his best-known book, The Precepts of Jesus. 
It was a spontaneous expression of his naive admira- 
tion for a great spiritual leader. The unexpected 
and tragic result was that it plunged him into a new 
sea of controversy that lasted for years; instigated 
not by his Hindu enemies, but by the orthodox Chris- 
tian missionaries of the district, notably William 
Carey and Dr. Marshman, who feared that his Pre- 
cepts “might greatly injure the cause of truth.” 
Ram Mohun was, they said “an intelligent heathen, 
whose mind is as yet completely opposed to the grand 
design of the Savior’s becoming incarnate.” 

Ram Mohun made haste to defend himself. He 
declared he was no heathen, for he believed in one 
true and living God. ‘The missionaries held their 
ground, refusing to call anyone Christian who did not 
accept “the divinity and atonement of Jesus Christ 
and the divine authority of the whole of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Ram Mohun ably replied, in much the 
same words as we Universalists use in replying to the 
same charges today . .. but each of ws knows the 
support of a host of liberal sympathizers, whereas 
Ram Mohun stood absolutely alone: reviled by his 
fellow countrymen as a Christian; denounced by the 
missionaries as a heathen. 

In 1821, he was called in to help two of the 
Serampore missionaries in the task of translating the 
Bible. In the course of their study, one of the mis- 
sionaries, William Adam, opened his mind to Ram 
Mohun’s logic and began to do some honest thinking. 
He finally renounced his belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity and avowed himself a Unitarian. This, of 
course, caused great consternation in religious circles. 


Ram Mohun never allowed misunderstanding and 
persecution to embitter his kindly, tolerant spirit. 
During these difficult days he was attending a Pres- 
byterian church, and feeling that western education 
was the greatest need of his country, he put his name 
to a petition for the despatch of more Presbyterian 
missionaries to India. The result was the sending of 
Alexander Duff, who established a school which Ram 
Mohun encouraged his pupils to attend. When they 
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complained that copies of the Gospels were given 
them to read, he replied, “Many Christians ha 
studied the Hindu Shastras without becoming Hind 
I myself have read the Koran again and again; a 
has that made me a Musselman? Read it; and judg 
it for yourselves.” He himself set an example by a 
tending every day at Bible Study time. 

‘In other words, this “heathen” was “intelligen 
enough not to condemn a foreign religion wholesale, 
in spite of the bigotry of a few of its propagandist 
but to evaluate it, find a common ground and e¢ 
operate to the utmost with the basic value he ha 
found in it. 

In 1828, Ram Mohun founded the society which 
now bears the name of the Brahmo Samaj, the So- 
ciety of God, or the Theistic Society as it is mo 
commonly called. William Adam had attempted to 
found a Unitarian society in Calcutta, but without 
success. He tried to transplant a western, Biblical 
foundation and rear an Indian structure upon it, 
whereas Ram Mohun followed the more reasonable 
method of beginning with the purest monotheistie 
strain he could find in the native tradition, and adding 
to that everything he could glean from other religions 
that was worthwhile. 


> 


At first Brahmo Samaj centers were merely read- 
ing-rooms, where people came to study and to hear 
original hymns chanted by Ram Mohun and his 
disciples. Gradually the organization grew and added 
an administration office in Caleutta, a journal of high ) 
quality, called at present the Indian Messenger, and | 
a press where a great deal of literature is published. 
Theism is now the prevailing religion of educated 
India. Its simple reading-rooms are found in all cities 
and towns. When one meets a courteous. sympathetic, 
cultured Indian gentleman, one takes for granted that 
he is a Brahmo—or at least a liberal Hindu. 


Ram Mohun Roy spent the three last years of his 
life in England. Here at last he found sympathetic un- 
derstanding. He was a handsome man, with a dig 
nified, courteous manner that won him friends every- 
where. He considered himself a sort of ambassador, 
an interpreter of Indian thought to religious seekers of 
the West, as indeed he was. He threw himself into 
this new cause so wholeheartedly, and with such ner- 
vous intensity, that he wore himself out, and died 
while still in his prime. Until the day of his death, 
he never relaxed his search for new truth. Yet, when 
his friends prepared his body for burial. they found 
his sacred Brahmin thread still fastened about his 
body. 

Ram Mohun would have scorned to be called a 
“Christian.” In his day, as in ours, the term was un- 
fortunately restricted to denote one who subscribed 
to a fixed dogmatic belief about the person of Jesus. 
Had it meant, “one who loves and follows Jesus.” he 
might have worn the title gladly. 

But in that world-wide Fraternity of those who, 
like its great founder, have lost their lives that they 
might find them, Ram Mohun Roy of India has 
earned an honorable place. 
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iEleven Hundred 
Universalists 
SOpen Ten Year 
Program of 
Advance 


‘First Universalist Church, 
Cambridge, Scene of 
Record Breaking Rally 
Opening Fall Conference 
October 27 


Plan Ten Per Cent Increase 
In All Departments Each Year 


For Next Ten Years 


The Pictures Tell the Story 


Top to bottom: Dean Emeritus, Clarence R. 
Skinner; Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge 
Minister; Dr. Clinton Lee Scott; Major-Gen- 
eral Wallace C. Philoon, courtesy of The Bos- 
ton Daily Globe. Dean Skinner speaking. Part 
of the Crowd and Massed Choirs. Conference 


' Group. 


Jo 5: , 
"The world today stands in desperate need of the right kind 
of religion. . . . There is now going on a struggle between 
two rival religious systems; one is partialism, the other is 
universalism. Partialism claims that God has favorites, is 
jealous and condemns vast multitudes to ignorance and suf- 
- fering. Universalism claims that God is above the narrow 
‘divisiveness of human rivalries. He is the God of the universe, 
hence of all mankind. . . . Partialism contends that there is 
‘one race of men born to be superior and that all others are 
born inferior and fit only to be slaves. Universalism contends 
that there is only one race, the human race, and that all men 
should be inbrothered. .. . This is the basic issue of our time. 
The choice is before us. We cannot stand aside and live as 
if there were no supreme challenge. Which shall it be, par- 


tialism or universalism?” 
—from Dean Skinner's address. ' 


Withdrawal and Return 


Mounir Saadah 


It is not enough to see a vision. 


It is never eneugh to get there alone. 


The decay of death and the gloom of the grave are the rewards of the 
lonely. It is enly when we make common good of humanity our own, that 


we can grow. 


T is only natural for the human spirit to attempt 

the perpetuation of a pleasant situation. When a 
man finds himself in a cozy, comfortable position, his 
first impulse is to hold to it. That flickering moment 
of ecstasy and joy is his only certainty. Everything 
else is doubtful; the future is shrouded with uncer- 
tainty, the past is gone and beyond his reach. It 
is this moment only that he possesses with assurance; 
he must not let it go. Hence Peter’s impulsive re- 
quest, “Lord, it is good for us to be here, I will make 
here three dwellings.” 

This is defeatism. It is stagnation. It is death. 
Before we know it, the thing that we want to hold 
is gone. Security has never been the mark of great 
souls. It is the courage of stepping into the un- 
known, the joy of living dangerously, the ecstasy of 
action, that have brought the greatest and the most 
lasting victories to the human family. Of course, to 
act Is to put one’s self in danger. But the soul that 
has found a masterful ideal faces danger undaunted. 
It seeks expression and counts not the loss. 


It is not enough to see a vision. It is never enough 
to get there alone. The decay of death and the gloom 
of the grave are the rewards of the lonely. It is only 
when we make the common good of humanity our 
own that we really can grow from glory to glory. The 
man, who having amassed a big volume of this world’s 
material goods, goes up to a hill, builds a mansion for 
himself, surrounds it with a fence and attempts to 
enjoy the fruits of his labors, without regard to his 
human duties and contacts, will find himself the most 
undesirable and miserable of men. He will become a 
shadow without a soul. The person who has drunk of 
the rich sources of wisdom and knowledge, but with- 


draws within himself to contemplate in a self-imposed . 


hermitage, is destined to become the most ignorant of 
men. The person who has been endowed with the 
best that God can bestow on any being and yet with- 
holds his talents from service to his fellow men. will 
ultimately be strangled by his own selfishness. The 
church that believes it has discovered all the spiritual 
truth and builds hedges around itself, to chew its own 
cud, to enjoy its vast endowments, and expound its 
dusty doctrines, represents the sad sight of the dead 
burying the dead. It lives in a spiritual past that 
belongs elsewhere and is now dead. 

Never in the history of the world has there been 
a greater need for the Christian Church to come down 
from the Mount of Transfiguration and live in the 
world. We are experiencing a voleanic eruption in 
human affairs that is without parallel. Night is set- 
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ting in, the earth is trembling, and streams of dark, 
death-laden lava are rolling down over entire con- 
tinents, and no force seems to be within sight to stem 
the tide of death. The age demands greatness and is 
offered mediocrity. We are very much like the man 
in Hiroshima who, touched by the terrific impact of 
the atomic bomb, tried to send for the fire brigade. 
The whole social fabric is in ferment and the most we 
do is to resort to a periodic mass election to put some 
nonentities in charge. The great and noble moral 
ideal of human liberty and equal opportunity has been 
totally stripped from its moral content and turned 
into the monster of Marxist Socialism, and- yet we 
unthinkingly embrace it as the panacea for all our 
ills, a mass ideology with material aims. One need 
not make a long search to be convinced that never in 
the history of the world have vulgarity and banality 
been so insistently forced on the mind as they now are 
from screen, radio, and newsstand. And we sit with 
glassy eyes babbling unintelligible nonsense. 


This is a dark picture indeed, but what makes it 
darker and more ominous is that the Christian com- 
munity which ought to be like a wind, breathing health 
from sound regions, has become utterly boring and 
utterly dull. Some communities, like scared children 
who sing in the woods at night because they are afraid, 
give shouts of apparent optimism to the world at large 
for very fear, and the louder they shout, the less con- 
vincing they become. Some of the so-called spokesmen 
of the Church are reverting into pseudo-intellectualism 
and medieval speculations that are making them more 
entangled and confused than they have ever been. 
Their bewilderment drives them into a wave of de- 
terminism and pessimism that is paralyzing. Their 
eyes, like Lot’s wife, have turned backward and they 
have become pillars of salt. No life can grow from 
them or upon them. 


Still another group think that they are expected, 
like Atlas to carry the world, They thereby are pre- 
vented from carrying on their own true work. The 
work of the Christian community is to be a living 
witness and a growing revelation of God and his pur- 
pose, as exemplified in Jesus Christ, the God who 
became man to befriend man, and in so doing, to raise 
man unto himself. This is the good news. This is 
the historical commitment of the Christian community 
and we cannot ignore it. 


No wonder our past is having its revenge! Several 
centuries of petty thinking, of slavish subservience to 
the dominant regime, of provincial jealousies and small 
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church gossip with hardly a breath of greatness, an 
idea, an aim, are taking their revenge. The Christian 


community has forgotten to take decisions and to live - 


under the stress of real anxiety. 


But now an age is passing. A new era is dawning. 
That everything is sliding, there is no doubt.’ That 
_ the old order of things had to pass away in violence, 
a is-regrettable. That it had to die in misery, barbarism, 
and suffering; that it drags with it much of that which 
is best in humanity, killing, destroying and warping 
the spirits of millions is catastrophic. These are the 
inescapable verdicts of history. And now only that 
juan counts who can take risks, who has the courage 
“to see and accept things as they are, and yet come 
forth with a faith which is seen and felt, proved and 
believed, a vision dreamed and realized. 


A little less than two centuries ago, the world was 
going through the turmoils of a passing order and the 
birth of a new age. The American, French, and In- 
dustrial Revolutions had started to take place in 
people’s minds. But these great upheavals with the 
aims that animated them, lacked a moral content. 
The Christian Church was helpless in the cobweb of 
time, it was weighed down with the dead dust of the 
ages. Then, the call came to one man and then 
another and another, until the fathers of this fellow- 
ship brought such a spiritual impact into the course 
of history that no man can estimate. They did not 
build for themselves cozy and comfortable tabernacles 
and say, “It is good here.’ They plunged headlong 
with love in their hearts and God’s wisdom unfolding 
itself in their minds. The message of God’s love, man’s 
inherent goodness, and Christ’s ever active spirit per- 
meated and transformed much of this continent’s 
thought and life. They were men of strength and 
power and knowledge and courage. 


Now we stand two centuries hence. We are at 
the threshold of a new era which is coming into being 
more violently than man has ever experienced. Man 
alone is bankrupt. His resources are inadequate. We 
need a spiritual content to the civilization that is 
seeking birth and we need a vehicle for the expression 

“of ‘this spiritual message. I see the mantle falling upon 


““ ythis fellowship. There is a stirring of the spirit, there 


is a revival of interest. We, among very few others, 
are not fettered by prejudices and preconceptions. We 
are ready and willing to expose ourselves to the breeze 
.. of God’s continuous revelation and to let it lead us 
wherever it listeth. We have a mighty tradition of cour- 
age, and zeal and vitality. We must come down from our 
-_, mountain of transfiguration to re-enter the world and 
be of God but in the world. 


Of course, I do not minimze in the least the neces- 
sity of first a withdrawal from the world during which 
time one can examine himself and his message thorough- 
ly before he embarks upon his mission. We must 
ascend the Mount of Transfiguration before we descend 
to the world of “transmagnification.” To answer a 
first momentary impulse is fatal both to the one who 
acts and the one who is acted upon. Many mushroom 
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of the true and the good and the beautiful. 


religious movements have sprung as a result of im- 
pulsiveness and their ruins are pathetic. They have 
left behind them a trail of lost hopes, wasted energies, 
and bewildered creatures. This has been very. often 
the difficulty with well-meaning people who have good 
intentions but who neither have the patience nor the 
discipline to wait upon God and think over with Him 
what the scheme of their life ought to be and what 
course it ought to take in expressing itself. 


It is in the order of the Universe that we can give 
only out of strength and never out of weakness. Man 
can rise only as high as his source of power, and that 
is also the level to which he can raise others. Many 
attempts have been made to raise man, so to speak, 
by his shoe strings, but the results have hardly been 
worth the effort. That is the fundamental weakness 
of humanism. I cannot deny the fact that some good 
results are attained, because we do have the divine 
within us, and although that light is a mere flicker, 
yet it can be effective. But why be satisfied with a 
feeble beam when the sun is shining with all its: 
grandeur and beauty? If one can be in direct contact 
with the source of light, if intimate fellowship with 
that source can help to turn our flicker into a torch, 
why not draw upon the main source to make a blaze 
out of our light? God’s love is ever present, his creative 
forces are ever active, his personality is all enfolding; 
if we are to shine with his love, create with his help, 
and acquire a personality more akin to his, we must 
withdraw and take time to associate with him. This 
is prayer: to be with God. 

Then while deeply immersed in a holy communion 
with God, there comes the greatest of all miracles, the 
miracle of rebirth. We experience our rebirth into 
a state of sonship. We are the sons of God, the princes 
of the Kingdom, the heirs to His righteousness. We 
acquire the freedom and the joy of being at one with 
God. Unless we undergo that experience, we would 
remain children of the world frustrated, defeated, pes- 
simistic, mortal, despairing. This is not fiction, but 
truth. We have a cloud of witnesses, a trail of victory 
and glory marching through the ages who testify that 
they have walked with God, have seen him as a reality 
in their lives and have become so like him that they 
have been able to draw others unto him. It is at such 
an extreme, exultant, spiritual identification that Jesus 
exclaimed, “He who has seen me has seen the Father.” 

This does not come by being in a crowd; it is not 
voted in by majorities; it is not induced into us by 
force. It comes only when we are alone with God. 
When we expose ourselves naked and unreserved to 
his searchlight, and when we consciously and in com- 
plete possession of ourselves become one with him, as 
a deliberate act of the will. 

As this experience comes to us, we are transformed 
individuals. We are filled with power. We are pro- 
pelled with great force to go and broadcast the good 
news. “Woe unto me if I don’t preach the gospel,” 
the good news that we are one with God, sharers in 
his creative efforts, co-workers in the Kingdom, sons 
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It is then that we feel the impulse to descend from 
the mountain to the city with all its noise, and dirt, 
and ugliness, the city of defeat and frustration, wars, 
murder, cruelty and despair, the city of the unburied 
dead and frightful phantoms. We are then in the 
city, but not of the city. We stand in it as a con- 
demnation and a hope, a judgment and a redemption, 
as a shame and a victory. This is not a call to a life 
of ease and comfort and security; but rather to one 
of suffering and sacrifice and toil. It is a life in which 
the soul is crushed every hour. Consolation, and help, 
and hope will not be wanting. But they will only come 


‘ing himself. 


as we renew our relationship with him and grow 
through him daily. 

Humanity is in a sad shape. Man is rapidly doom- 
The challenge is mighty. The question 
at bottom is moral and spiritual. A race of trans- 
formed men and women is needed, men who in the 
solitude of their hearts have seen and known that they 
are the children of God, and all men are potentially 
so. Such a race ought to descend upon the earth and 
redeem it through love and service The challenge 
comes to us here in our humble way. Are we ready 
to listen? 


Thanksgiving 
Stella Morse Livsey 


I am thankful that I have an appreciation of the 
best in music and literature; of birds and flowers, of 
sunsets, of the sea, and the mountains and woods, 
and the pleasant valleys; of good food and pretty 
clothes; of winter’s snow on tree and field; of sum- 
mer’s balmy airs; of spring’s awakening—the tender 
green of the new leaves, and the glory of them in 
autumnal ripeness. 

I am thankful for the wonderful gift of sight 
wherewith I may fully enjoy all these blessings, and for 
hearing whereby I may know the voices of my dear 
friends, who are the deepest joy of all. 

I am thankful for a sense of humor which helps 
me over most of the little difficulties in my journey 
of life; for the healing touch of time which covers 
every bleeding stump with moss; for hope, which 
truly “springs eternal in the human breast”; for the 
power to love and be loved, in spite of all my un- 
worthiness—sometimes, perchance, because of it! 

Finally, I am thankful for this great adventure 
called “Life,” and the greatest one of all, which is 
called “Death’—to which I may look with keen 
curiosity, great interest, and lively anticipation. “For 
it hath not entered into the heart of man what God 
hath prepared.” 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


Health insurance for all Swedish citizens, regard- 
less of income, is provided by a bill just introduced 
into the Riksdag. Benefits include free medical 
attention, free hospital services, and free travel to and 
from a doctor. Some medicines will be free, others 
half-price. Single persons will get about five dollars 
a week in cash during illness, with a maximum of 
fifteen dollars a week for dependents. The social 
importance of the measure is shown by figures pub- 
lished by the Govetnment’s social affairs committee: 
thirty-five per cent of all persons seeking public 
assistance do so because of ill health; at present, about 
fifty per cent of the population is voluntarily insured 
against sickness. Insurance now becomes compul- 
sory. The insured person will contribute about three 
dollars and fifty cents a year. (WP) 
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THEY HAVE A HARD JOB, these men who train young 
men and women for ministry in Universalist Churches, 
but they aren’t downhearted. Left to right, Dean John 
Murray Atwood, Professor Max A. Kapp and Professor 
Edson R. Miles of the St. Lawrence University Theological 
School faculty. 


UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 


is by one of our own ministers. He serves 
the Universalist Church in Newark, N. J. 
The book is available November 19th. 
We have arranged to have autographed 
copies for the first one hundred orders. 
Fill in the blank and mail at once! 


pe Te eS 


Sede voce reece eee copies Undiscovered Country 
@ $3.00 per copy 


Cash enclosed [ ] Bill me [ ] 
Desire Autographed Copy[ ] 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Universalism Speaks to 
You and Me™ 


Joseph W. Beach 


Radio Address over WMEX by Rev. Joseph W. Beach 
, October 14, 1946 


* Universalism is a religion for all ages and for 
all men. That is exactly what the name Univer- 
salism means. Universalism speaks to this atomic 
age because it speak to all ages. The truth of 
Universalism, twenty-five centuries ago, broke 
through the hard crusts of Hebrew nationalism in 
the messages of the great prophets. Jesus of 
Nazareth proclaimed Universalism in the parable 
of “The Good Samaritan.” He practised Univer- 
salism when he talked to the sinful Samaritan 
woman by the well of Jacob. 


In every age of the Christian Church, Universalism, pro- 
claimed sometimes only by a minority, has uttered its mes- 
“sage of the love of God for all men and of the essential 
unity of mankind. Wendell Willkie went around the world 
and wrote a book. He named the book, “One World.” “One 
World” is Universalism. 

Universalism to-day speaks its message to every dis- 
illusioned, disheartened and confused person who hears 
this broadeast. Universalism gives the answer to every vex- 
ing question in our own land and in the entire world in 
October, nineteen hundred and forty-six. Universalism speaks 
in rebuke to all who, in their hearts, harbor prejudice 
against those of other races. Universalism speaks in en- 
couragement to all who would cast race prejudice out of 
their hearts. Universalism speaks in rebuke to those who 
see nothing but endless conflict in the struggle between 
capital and labor. Universalism speaks in encouragement to 
all who believe that the industrial process is by nature 
and therefore should become in fact a completely co-opera- 
tive enterprise. Universalism speaks in rebuke to all who, 
in this atomic age, still cling to the senseless slogans of out- 
worn national’sm. Universalism speaks with hearty en- 
couragement to those pioneering men and women who have 
not only the vision but also the creative capacity to build 
an international order. Universalism speaks in rebuke to all 
who stupidly believe that war is the final arbiter in the con- 
flicts between nations. Universalism speaks a clear and true 
message to all who believe, as did Jesus, that justice, mercy, 
love and good-will can and will resolve all these conflicts. 
» Universalism says with Paul the Apostle, “Be not over- 
‘*éome of evil, but overcome evil with good!” Tf, then, you 


~# ond I are discouraged, disheartened and pessimistic, let us 


UNIVERSALISM IS THE 


turn, to Universalism for 
ANSWER! 
"First, Universalism speaks to each individual person a 
message of larger living. When we stop to think about it, 
each one of us knows how narrow he is. Within our heart 
of hearts there are fixed and, in most cases, very narrow 
pathways that we constantly tread. For most of us it is 
with the utmost difficulty that we step out of those ac- 
customed fixed pathways and explore new areas of richer 
living. We go through the journey of life in this world but 
once. What a pity that we go so constantly along only the 
established highways! 
Universalism speaks for the widest possible areas of 
spiritually ‘enriched living. A good Universalist, therefore, 
welcomes truth from every possible source. Some hold that 
the church is the source of all truth. Some assert that the 
Holy Bible is the final revelation. Universalism welcomes 
and accepts truth received from any source whatsoever. 
“Universalism says, “We avow our faith in the authority 
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of truth known or to be known.” Universalism does not 
fix, by man made creed, artificial bounds on the eternal 
God. We do not say that only through this channel or 
through that channel shall we allow Him to speak to us. Our 
hearts are attuned to hear His voice over every wave length. 
Hence, for a Universalist, the area of inner living is as wide 
as God’s truth itself. There is an old hymn that says, 


“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 


From this sense of the breadth of Universal living, there 
springs a happiness of spirit and hopefulness of heart that 
make the true Universalist the most confident and buoyant 
personality in the world. Universalism, therefore, speaks in 
the first place a message of the widest and richest possible 
inner spiritual living. 

Second, Universalism speaks to you and to me a chal- 
lenging message of helpful living. We have all known men 
and women whose greatest interest was in the service of 
others. We loved them. We admired them. We were 
helped by them. They were and they are the saints—most 
of them never canonized—of whom Jesus spoke as, “the 
salt of the earth.” They are those who have many times re- 
newed our faith in human nature. They have made no 
pretense of pietism. They wore no air of sanctimony. They 
carried no long faces. They constantly went about. as did 
Jesus, doing good. They were the ones who, in a quiet and 
unostentatious way, won the respect, the admiration and the 
affection of those with whom they came in contact. Their 
deeds spoke louder than their words. To have known them 
was of itself life’s richest blessing. We have said of them 
and of our fellowship with them, as the three chosen disciples 
said of their fellowship with their Master on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, “It is good for us to be here.” 

Universalism says to us, therefore, that our greatest 
happiness is to be found in serving others. Universalism 
imposes no barriers whatsoever on that service. The true 
Universalist regards it as a blessed privilege to give the 
helping hand to the black man and to the white man, to 
the friend and to the enemy, to the learned and to the ig- 
norant, to the well-to-do and to the dispossessed, to the 
man of his own race and to the so-called “foreigner,” to the 
spiritually rich and to “the poor in spirit.” The spirit of 
service knows no wall of separation whatsoever. A true 
Universalist is never too busy to help others. His time, his 
means, his spirit of good-will, his right hand and his left 
hand are always available for every needy individual and 
for every good cause. Selfish greed is completely absent from 
his heart because his heart’s desire is completely to help his 
fellow men. In this life of service, the Universalist becomes 
the happiest being on the face of the earth—as happy as 
Jesus was happy, as happy as Paul the Apostle was happy— 
because he believes that Jesus found the key to true hap- 
piness when he said that he that loseth his life in the service 
of others shall find it. Paul spoke of Jesus as he “who, for 
the joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising 
the shame.” The second message of Universalism is, there- 
fore, that the life of service to others is the life of the richest 
happiness and of the highest attainment. 

The third message that Universalism speaks to you and 
to me is a message of personal fellowship with the divine 
Spirit. God, to the Universalist, is no eternal tyrant. He 
is no stern avenger of wrong. He is no inexorable judge. 
The Universalist worships and has fellowship with the great 
Spirit of Love. This Spirit of Love is, to the Universalist, 
the eternal reality—more real than the physical, material 
world in which we live—more real than the breath of life it- 
self. All of the love and affection, that bind us to those 
whom we love most in life, is eternal and true because that 
love and affection are parts of the Love of God that is the 
eternal reality. Paul had an overpowering sense of the 
reality of this eternal presence when he spoke so truly to 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
A.U.W. PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 
FOR 1946 


The 1946 Convention of the New 
York State Association of Universalist 
Women meets at a time when the 
United Nations are debating the fate of 
many countries, when the Security Coun- 
cil considers the future of the atomic 
bomb, when strikes are the order of the 
day and when we are constantly harass- 
ed by the rising cost of living and meat- 
less tables. I begin my program report 
with these observations because in the 
face of these world-changing events, I 
would be ashamed to stand before you 
and read a report of women who were 
spending their time and efforts on sup- 
pers and fairs, bridge parties and light 
book reports, travelogues and button 
displays! Fortunately, I do not have to 
make such a report. I am here to tell 
you of Universalist women who report 
that they have been studying the need 
for understanding Russia, who have 
been sympathetically listening to the 
problems of the Negro and the Jew, 
studying legislative bills and acting upon 
the information gained from _ these 
studies, and of somé who have been 
coming to grips with the stimulating 
questions raised in the Reader's Digest 
Study Course. These are the women 
who realize that membership in The 
Association of Universalist Women puts 
upon them the responsibility for taking a 
Christian and informed view of what is 
happening to their world, and the added 
responsibility of acting from that point 
of view. 

But there is another side to this pic- 
ture. JI must report to you of Uni- 
versalist women who still do not answer 
questionnaires so that this report of 
your Program Chairman can be a true 
picture of what is going on in our New 
York State Associations. This often leads 
to what I hope is an erroneous assump- 
tion—that these women are probably 
just as lax about the rest of their 
program as they are about question- 
naires! There are still too many of our 
women engaged in the sole business 
of raismg money for their Associations, 
and this statement is made with the 
full knowledge and grateful apprecia- 
tion of the fact that a goodly share 
of this money goes to our Universa- 
list projects. There are ways of rais- 
ing money that will leave busy women 
time for the educational aspects of our 
program. Our women report that they 
do not take the time to look at ma- 
terials sent to help them with their 
programs,—they do not even know that 
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they have received them, and _ there 
is little evidence of reaching out for 
help from suggested sources. In short, 
the returns from the questionnaires 
bring a story of too many mediocre pro- 
grams, and a lack of concern about fit- 
ting ourselves to live effectively in our 
times. The whole field of study lies 
open before us. Shall we see what we 
can do this next year as a New York 
State of Universalist Women, to build 
more vital programs and make our wom- 
en aware of what is demanded of them 
as Christian women? These days call for 
women who “care,” women who “know,” 
and women who will play an active part 
in our changing world. A very encourag- 
ing note attached to one questionnaire 
read, “This does not show. us up as 
very good Universalists. We hope to 
do better next year.” Yes, the Uni- 
versalist women have a tradition of 
real liberalism that they must keep 
alive. Let’s all do better next year! 
Dorotuy F. Kapp 


Canton, New York 


A RECOGNITION 


We are always happy when one of 
our fellowship makes a definite, recog- 
nizable contribution in interdenomina- 
tional work because we know it fur- 
thers real interdenominational fellow- 
ship, so necessary in the larger issues 
which confront church women. 


The Northfield Missionary Conference 
paid a signal honor at its recent session 
to the late Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, 
for a number of years, a member of 
the faculty and always an ardent sup- 
porter of the missionary program. 


Mrs. Folsom had been invited upon 
several occasions to assist the minister 
of the Conference in the sacrament of 
Communion and later conducted the 
service, assisted by other ministers and 
deaconesses. 


This year, in her absence, a_ brief 
tribute was prepared by the chairman 
of the Conference and following the 
Communion Service -a collection was 
taken, to be added to the fund being 
raised for the Folsom Memorial Cottage 
at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. Only once 
before in the history of the Northfield 
Missionary Conference, we are told, has 
a similar action taken place. 


Those who heard the tribute, wit- 
nessed the Communion, and took part 
in the giving, felt truly that Mrs. Fol- 
som’s spirit was still exerting its in- 
fluence in the Conference she had so 
loved. 


WALLACE G. FISKE 
ADDRESSES LAWRENCE A.U.W. 


The Lawrence Association of Univer- 
salist Women opened its season with a 
Supper Meeting on Monday, Oct. 7. 

Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, pastor of the 
Haverhill Universalist Church, was the 
speaker. He spoke upon his life in 
China while a chaplain with the Fly- 
ing Tigers. The talk was illustrated 
with colored slides and was most in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Mrs. Francis Rodericks presided at 
the business meeting. 

Supper was served by the following 
hostesses: Mrs. Peter De Silva, chair- 
man; Mrs. Helen Adams, Mrs. Henry 
Beven, Mrs. Wm. Delaney, Mrs. Fred 
Hibbard, Ida Mack, Mrs. Robert Somer- 
ville, May Kittredge, and Josie Wilkes. 

The afternoon meeting was _ held 
Wednesday Oct. 16. Vivian Batal con- 
ducted the Worship Service, and spoke 
most interestingly on, “Universalist 
Personalities.” 


Janice Joynson gave a brief but 


pithy report on her week at Ferry 
Beach. 
Hostesses for the afternoon were 


PHOTOGRAPH OF 
CLARA BARTON 


Reprints of the photograph of Clara 
Barton, taken in Paris at the close of 
the Franco-Prussian War, are available 
at 25 cents each to all groups making a 
request for the same. These reprints 
were originally intended to be sold at 50 


cents each, but there have been few calls 


for them and it seems wise to put them 
into use through this offer. In connec- 
tion with the Service of Ingathering in 
December, the picture, red roses (Clara 
Barton’s favorite flower) and red candles 
(significant of Christmas) make a lovely 
and fitting service center. (Write to the 
Executive Office of The Association of 
Universalist Women, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts.) 


REPRESENTS A.U.W. AT O.P.A. 
MEETING 


Recently in Washington, The Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women was 
represented by Mrs. Martin E. Jans- 
son at a meeting called by the informa- 
tion section of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to discuss the operation of 
O.P.A. under the present law. Repre- 
sentatives of some forty-seven other 
national organizations were also present. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


BOOKS ARE BRIDGES 


Children’s Book 
Week, November 
10-16, has for its 
theme, “Books are 
Bridges”—a theme 
which suggests the 
high adventure of 
reading that takes 
the mind and 
spirit on journeys 
of discovery. These bridges lead to 
lands around the world, to an under- 
standing of other people, nationalities 
and races, to the world of nature, an 
appreciation of the past and the building 
of the future. 
- Sponsored by the Children’s Book 
Council, Children’s Book Week brings 
before the public the wealth of litera- 
ture now available to children. It has 
the co-operation of libraries and such 
associations as the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the United States Office of Education. 
It provides service to parents, librarians, 
teachers, booksellers, community groups, 
and churches—all those interested in the 
welfare of children and young people. . 
Parents and church school teachers 
will find help by visiting the book 
stores, “libraries, and schools to enjoy 
the exhibits and special programs at 
which new books are presented. 
Groups of children all over the coun- 
try are packing boxes full of books to be 
sent to children in countries around the 


world. Here is a tangible way of cement- . 


ing international friendship; a stimulus 
to knowing and selecting good books; an 
inspiration to know about the country to 
which the chest is being sent. The 
Treasure Chest Committee is located at 
366, Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
and-issues a pamphlet giving details. 
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HOW WE FOUND NEW 
TEACHERS 
From the church school at Red Hill, 
_N. C., comes this encouraging word: 
“What happens ‘after the party? 
What do we present to them Sunday 
“~morning?” 
4 These were the .questions asked by a 
church school teacher’ at a meeting 
- after the Hallowe’en party had been 
planned. The party had been planned 
to bring all the children of the com- 
munity together and from this, a vital 
church school was to be organized. 
One teacher suggested, “Let’s reorgan- 
ize the classes and add an additional 
class for that new age group which has 
now grown to be intermediates.” 


November 16, 1946 


i. 


“Well, who are going to be the teach- 
ers and their assistants?” 

Then someone said, “We have the 
teachers from last year, but we need 
others.” 

The response was, “Two members of 
the church have returned to the com- 
munity and they will both make fine 
teachers.” 

The teachers were listed and the new 
teachers were interviewed. They agreed 
to help. 

The plans for reorganization were an- 
nounced at the party. The enthusiasm 
from the party carried over through 
Sunday morning when the church school 
members, children and adults, came on 
time eager to be in their classes. 

There were thirty-six present for the 
first meeting. From the available mem- 
bership in the community, we expect to 
increase our numbers in the near future. 

As a result of Mr. Grimes’ suggestions 
at our State Convention, we shall work 
with individual teachers, helping them to 
make their classes more meaningful to 
their members. 

The young people have indicated a 
desire to organize a choir which will add 
to the effectiveness of our church school 
service and we hope later to our morning 
worship service. 

We have a larger group to begin with 
this year and we are optimistic for our 
future growth and development. 


Epna Warp 


THE TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 


Every church school teacher needs 
some way of keeping notes on his class 
experience, of having near at hand in- 
format’on regarding his pupils, as well 
as a place to jot down other important 
facts relating to his work as a teacher. 

One church school superintendent 
offered practical help by preparing a 
Teacher’s Notebook for each teacher at 
the beginning of the church school year. 
This was made loose-leaf fashion, nine 
inches by six inches in size, with a cover 
of construction .paper, convenient and 
easy to add to as the year progressed. 
It was divided into two sections: one for 
the teacher, one for the class. 

In the first section there was a page 
entitled, “Dates to remember,” on which 
the teacher listed the dates of regular 
teachers’ meetings, or special Sundays 
in the church school. This helped the 
teacher to plan in advance and to be 
able to fit these into his schedule. An- 
other page was entitled, “I am a Uni- 
versalist teacher,” on which was written 
the Universalist Avowal of Faith as a 
teacher’s guide in interpreting religion to 


his pupils. Then, because all teachers 
feel inadequate at times, and often dis- 
couraged, on another page was printed 
Henry van Dyke’s “The Teacher’s 
Psalm.” Finally in this section was a 
page entitled, “A check-up on myself”— 
for in so important a task as teaching, 
self-discipline is needed. The followmg 
questions were listed on this page and 
it was suggested that each teacher 
check up on himself at least twice a 
year. 

Do I prepare my work faithfully? Do 
I notify my superintendent in advance 
when I need to be absent? Am I always 
with my class at the opening of the 
worship service? Have I called in the 
homes of my pupils lately? Have I 
planned a special event with my class, 
such as a party, a hike, an educational 
trip? Do I attend the teachers’ meet- 
ing and avail myself of other helps my 
church offers? Have I taken my pupils 
to church with me? Have I read a book 
on some phase of religious education 
lately? 

Several blank pages were left in this 
first section for reading notes, course 
plans, and the like. 

The second section was devoted to the 
class, allowing a page for each pupil. 
Here the teacher kept such necessary 
information as: name, address, tele- 
phone, age, grade in school, special in- 
terests and talents. The teacher kept a 
chart or record of each person as to per- 
sonality growth, work done, leadership 
ability. 

A. M. H. 


A CHILD CRIED 


A child cried one night 

Outs:de, 

And I said, That is my child. 

But I found him to be another lad, 
So I went back to my room and said, 
There is nothing for me to do; 

Now I can sleep. 


The child cried again 

And I went out and looked into his face 
And I said, Why, this is my child! 

And I brought him in 

And gave him something to eat 

And put him in a warm bed; 

And I slept. 


A child laughed 

And I followed the sweet laughter 

Out to a place called the Kingdom of 

God, 

Where many children were. 

The Lord of the Place asked me, 

Which child did you help? 

And I could not tell! 
: Hersert R. Wartine 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


APPRECIATION FOR OCTOBER 19 NUMBER 


To tHe Eprror: ae 

I wish to express my appreciation of your October 19 
issue of THe Curistran Leaper. The main articles are out- 
standing. I still think that Universalist Leader was a better 
name for the paper if you reach out after it as this issue In- 
dicates. 

Agnes HowartH 

Aurora, [linois 


PRAISES ZIEGLER AND TAKES ISSUE WITH HIM 


To rue Eprror: 

Albert Ziegler has done a fine job with the theme he chose, 
in the October 19 issue of Tue Leaver. His one striking 
weakness, however, is in the subordination of religious ideal- 
ism, or of religion, to temporal needs. “Religion,” he writes, 
“Is usable only . . . when it has grown out of the needs of 
the day .’ Thus, war becomes religion; communism, 
fascism and capitalism become religion. War is “an expres- 
sion of actionable ideals,” as also are the “isms.” 


Religion is more than these “actionable ideals.” These 
lesser ideals are measured by religion, the insights to which 
are sometimes very ancent. . . . We are yet trying to build 
our lives on a religion formulated some thousands of years 
ago. 

His diagramatic theology is deceiving insofar as it infers 
that the “off-shoots” are eddies taking from the stream of 
life its power and essential meaning. None of the movements 
which Mr. Zegler thinks of as “suckers” on the life-line are 
devoid of high religion. 

Do we Universalists covet-all that is high and holy? Let’s 
not be hard on our brethren who feel they too have some of 
the light—and do. 


THeopore A. WEBB 
Stafford, Conn. 


SUGGESTS KLOTZLE EXAMINE CHRIST’S BRAND 
OF CHRISTIANITY 
To rue Eprror: 


I was much interested in reading Dana E. Klotzle’s, 
“Beyond Christianity to Universalism,” in the October 19 
issue of your paper. It is one of the clearest cases of mis- 
taken identity I have read in a long time. 


Says Mr. Klotzle: “Unless ecumenical Christianity . . . 
can see God only through the eyes of Christ, but also 
through the eyes of a Buddha, a Confucius, or a Ghandi, it 
will die a proper death.” Do Buddhists view God through 
the eyes of Christ? Does a Confuc'an come to know his God 
through our Christ? 


“Ecumenical Christianity will,” he says, “by the very logic 
of its proclaiming the Lordship of Christ, be an exclusive 


body which distinguishes between those who accept his Lord- . 


ship and those who have never heard of him.” If a Repub- 
lican is not a Democrat, why should a Christian be a Budd- 
hist? Either you are a Christian, or you aren’t a Christian. 
You can’t be both. Webster can explain to Mr- Kotzle. 


“Radical universalism must insist with all reverence that 
it is not necessary for man to reach God through Christ.” 
Are we to take Klotzle’s word for this, or shall we believe 
Christ when he said, “I am the way, and the truth and the 
life; no man cometh ufito the Father, but by me.” 


“Tt is also egotistical to continue to believe as most. Chris- 
tians do that any one is a heathen who has not heard of 
Christ.” Webster says of the word heathen: “1. An uncon- 
verted member of a people that does not acknowledge the 
God of the Bible; a pagan... . 2. An unenlightened or irre- 
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lig’ous person.” Of pagan, Webster says, “One who is neither 
a Christian, a Mohammedan, nor a Jew.” Come, come, Mr. 
Klotzle, let’s consult Webster first next time. 

At one place in his article, Mr. Klotzle quotes Krishnalal 
Shridharani: “ “This makes it impossible for any non-Chris- 
tian to be a real equal of the Christian in India—at least 
in the mind of the missionary.” “At another place, Mr. 
Klotzle states: “Christianity has failed to lead the way to 
peace because it has forgotten the universalism of its founder 
who counted every person of equal worth with every other 
person.” So! He admits that Christ believed that all men 
are equal in the sight of God. Then the fault is not Christ's, 
but ours, and we need not by-pass Christ. We need to adhere 
more closely to his teachings. 

“Christianity . has in every nation made national 
policy consistent with Christian policy,” the author says. 
Again, Christ did not teach that, as I remember. if we nom- 
inal Christians teach that,, we are sinners. 

“Radical universalism,” he cries, “must insist that the 
time is at hand when we must transmute our national loyal- 
ties into universal moral principles and laws of an interna- 
tional organization.” Words of wisdom! I believe a certain 
Jesus of Nazareth began by saying we should love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, and went on to define who that neighbor 
was. 

“Stop trying to make Christianity and reality one and 
the same for reality is not exclusively Christian.” Whoever 
in the world said they were? I should say, at a venture, that 
there is a great deal of reality which is definitely not Chris- 
tian. I think, however, that a Christian may very well 
maintain that his beliefs are as real as another’s non-beliefs. 

“Free the Christian community of the false idea that God 
can be seen only through the eyes of Christ.” You can see 
a God of one sort or another through the eyes of every re- 
ligion in the world. But after all, you've got to pick just one 
God to bel'eve in. Each God of each religion is a little bit 
different. If you believe in practically everything you will 
end by finding you believe in practically nothing. There is a 
little saying to the effect that a man’s mind may be so broad 
it is practically flat. 

I believe that if Mr. Klotzle would examine Christ’s brand 
of Christianity, instead of the modern milk and water we 
have made of it, he would no longer be interested in beating 
the drums for everything but Christianity. 


Mary V. Bornex 
Bethlehem, Penn. 


A NEW WIND IS STIRRING 
To tHe Eprror: 

A new wind is stirring in Universalism awakening it to 
newness of life, and I for one am very glad. For a number 
of years, I felt that Universalism is the form of Christianity 
most true to the soul of its founder, and the finest expression 
of high and pure religion that has yet appeared. I have been 
grieved, however, that Universalists, generally, have not 
taken themselves seriously enough. In many instances, Uni- 
versalist parishes seemed to be cursed with a “death complex.” 
This has been particularly true in Vermont. At present, the 
curse appears to be passing away and there are signs of a 
revival in the best sense. Again I say that I am glad, for 


Universalism is one of the things left in the world about 
which I can be enthusiastic. 


IT appreciate the Leaver and especially liked the issue of 
October 19 with the excellent forward-looking contributions 
by Zeigler, Klotzle, Wood, Fisher and Scott. 


Mitton E. Muper 
Woodsville, N. H. 
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UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS TO YOU AND ME 
(Continued from page 531) 
the Athenians, in his sermon on Mar’s Hill, “In him we live 
and move and have our being.” Our lives are worthless 
unless we sense their eternal value. We are of all beings 
the most miserable unless we have in our hearts a convic- 
tion that we are of worth to God. Character becomes mean- 


-ingless if we feel that we are worthless in relation to the eter- 


nal and the true. Hence the Universalist is a mystic with- 
out “mysticism. He is a humble worshiper without a re- 
quired ritual. He is a partner with God without any fixed 
creed. ; 

Universalism speaks the voice of the loving heavenly 
Father, tenderly yearning to save all men from that which 


“is low or mean or sordid unto that which is true and good and 


beatiful. Universalism has no doctrine of salvation. It 
constantly experiences salvation—God’s saving health. Uni- 
versalists, by their simple and real experience of fellowship 
with the loving Father, find it possible to grow in grace as 


| the years go by and to experience the eternal life within the 


limitations of the earthly sphere. Thus, the third message 
that Universalism speaks is one of creative living in fellow- 


ship with the eternally creative, loving heavenly Father. 


These are times when men need a faith to live by. 
Materialism has offered us the atomic bomb. Fatalism opens 
to us the vista of a few years preparation for our own uni- 
versal self-destruction. Nationalism proposes to erect. still 


higher the walls of separation in an age when airplanes 
girdle half the earth in a few hours. Communism proposes 
the class war as a never ending process of attrition. Capital- 
ism has given us within a lifetime, two world wars more 
destructive than all the sum of all the wars since man evolved 
upon the earth and proposes still greater preparations for 
World War III. All of these “isms” offer no solution—no 
answer. It is high time that we turn from the man-made 
answers and listen to the voice of The Eternal. 

The God and Father of all mankind, who made us in His 
eternal image—a universal God with a universal love for all 
of His children—speaks to us a universal message which is 
the voice of Universalism. Universalism speaks a message 
of the richest and widest possible individual inner living, a 
message of the supreme happiness to be found of a life of 
helpful service to all of our fellow men and a message of 
eternal fellowship with the loving heavenly Father who is the 
very source of all our being. 

“Q the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out.” 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 

These are the simple and the clear utterances that Uni- 
versalism speaks to you and to me. Against the darkness 
and the confusion of our day, Universalism speaks her mes- 
sage of confidence and of hope. 


‘Massachusetts Conference Opened With 
Record Gathering of Universalists 


versalist Church, Arlington, under the 


direction of Mrs. Robertine Rice); 
“Why Churches Live, and Why 


Churches Die,” Rev. Lon Ray Call, Min- 
ister-at-Large, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; “Building the Junior Choir,” 


The greatest mass gathering of Mas- 
sachusetts Universalists in recent years 
was held on Sunday, October 27, at the 
First Universalist Church in Cambridge, 
Massachfisetts. More than twelve hun- 
dred representatives of churches in the 
State were present, many standing at 
the back and side walls of the church. 
An additional one hundred twenty-five 


_ were seated in the vestry, 


The program was sponsored by the 
Ten-Ten Committee, which is the Mas- 
sachusetts equivalent of the five-year 
program of the denomination. Massa- 
chusetts Universal'sts seek to increase 
all areas of their church life ten per cent 
per year for a ten-year period. 


e Principal speakers at the Rally were 


Major General Wallace C. Philoon, Re- 
tired, special administrative assistant 
to Governor Hildreth of Maine, a Uni- 
versalist layman from Augusta, and Dean 
Emeritus Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 


College School of Religion. The host 
minister, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
‘conducted the service of worship, 


assisted by Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dor- 


’ chester, and Rev. Arthur W. Webster, 
Salem. David L. Peirce, Arlington, ap- 


pealed for additional funds to continue 
the radio series just concluded by the 
Ten-Ten Committee over Station 
WMEX. The offering totaled three 
hundred forty dollars. There were more 
than one hundred persons in the massed 
choir, which included choir members 


from Universalist churches in Malden, 


Medford, Waltham, Wakefield, West was 
_ November 16, 1946 oD 


Somerville, Arlington, Lowell, Melrose, 
Everett and Cambridge. 


At the close of the afternoon rally, 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, State Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches, pointed 
up the Ten-Ten program and _ invited 
those present to attend one of the seven 
evening conferences designed to give 
practical help for the promotion of the 
advance program. Four hundred and 
seventy-five of the group remained for 
the conferences which followed the 
buffet supper. The conferences and 
their leaders were: “Methods of Self- 
Analysis for Your Church,” David L. 
Peirce, Arlington; “How to run an 
Every Member Canvass,” Samuel F. Par- 
ker, Lexington; “How to Run An Every 
Member Visitation,” Rev. Edward A 
Jones, Gloucester; “Church Organization 
for Simplicity and Efficiency,’ Dr. Clin- 
ton Lee Scott, Boston; “The Church 
Should be for the Youth of Today,” 
Raymond Hopkins, Brockton; “How to 
Secure and Conserve a Teaching Staff,” 
Margaret Winchester, Boston; “How to 
Church the Unchurched,” Rev. Dana E. 
Klotzle, Wellesley. 

The Fall Conference began Monday 
at nine-thirty, with Rev. Robert H. 
Barber, Lawrence, leading the service 
of worship. Morning conferences were: 
“Education Through Summer Insti- 
tutes,” Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott, 
Chairman of the Institutes Committee, 
Universalist Church of America; (a 
dramatization, “Choosing a Delegate,” 
presented by members of the Uni- 


Mrs. Lloyd O. Runkle, Music Director 
of the Independent Christian Church, 
Gloucester; “Publicity for the Local 
Church,” Rey. Frank E. Smith, Director 
of the New England Council, American 
Unitarian Association; “Securing and 
Training Leaders,” Dr. Ruth Richards 
Miller, Supervisor of the Cambridge 
Week Day Church School Council. 
Frederick L. Harrison, minister of the 
West Somerville Universalist Church, 
spoke at the ministers’ luncheon. 

The afternoon program featured three 
conferences on women’s work, religious 
education and youth work. Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Pfaff, President, presided at 
the conference of -Massachusetts Uni- 
verlist Women, which had three speak- 
ers: Mrs. Robert H. Barber, Lawrence, 
on “Worship”; Mrs. Arthur W. Webster, 
Salem, “Programs are Important”; Mrs. 
J. Russell Bowman, Malden, “Social Ac- 
tion Forum.” The conference on Re- 
ligious Education was conducted by 
Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, Wellesley, on the 
theme “The Education Program in the 
Local Church.” At five o’clock, Dr. 
Roger D. Bosworth lead a conference on 
Youth Work. 

In the evening the conference listened 
to a radio address by Rev. Charles H. 
Monbleau of Malden, this being the last 
of the present series of Universalist 
broadcasts. Dr. Robert Cummins closed 
the conference with an address, “Uni- 
versalism is the Answer.” The junior 
choir of the First Universalist Church, 
Medford, sang at this service, 
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News of Churches 


INSTALLATION 
GERALD K. WYMAN was installed 


as minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Waterville, Maine, Thursday 
evening, October 3. The Act of In- 
stallation was performed on behalf of 
the congregation by Harry S. Voss. Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, who was the preacher of the 
Occasional Sermon spoke on, “What 
Is Religion.” The Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes, State Superintendent of Uni- 
versalist Churches, offered the Invoca- 
tion and the Rev. Will A. Kelley of 
Oakland read the Scripture. The Instal- 
lation Prayer was offered by the Rev. 
D. Stanley Rawson, Portland. The 
Rev. William E. Gardner, Bangor, gave 
the Charge to the Congregation and the 
Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, Augusta, 
gave the Charge to the Minister. 
Greetings from the community were 
brought by the Rev. Clifton H. Walcott, 
minister of the First Baptist Church. 

The Benediction was pronounced by 
the Rev. Gerald K. Wyman. Following 
the service, an informal reception for 
the new minister and his wife was 
held in the vestry of the church. 


THE FIELD WORKER 
VISITS RED HILL 


The visit of A. Edwin Grimes, field 
worker of the Universalist Church of 
America, to the Universalist Church, 
Red Hill, N. C. on September 16-22 
was both helpful and inspirational. The 
week was filled with activities of great 
importance to the church and to the 
community. The series of services were 
wel: attended each day with a capacity 
audience of about one hundred and 
twenty-five on Saturday evening at 
which service, kodachrome slides of our 
churches through the nation were 
shown. Mr. Grimes’ sermons were in- 
formative concerning Universalist theel- 
ogy and challenging to its further 
progress through the extension of its in- 
fluence upon other members in the 
community. These services will result 
in greater enlistment of support by the 
present members of the total program of 
the national, state and local church. 

Mr. Grimes met with each individual 
organization of the church and spoke 
to the State Youth Fellowship at the 
Institute Rally. In the Youth meet- 
ing, he stressed the importance of plan- 
ning meaningful worship services. In 
the A.U.W., he reviewed the total pro- 
gram of the National Association of 
Universalist Women and illustrated it 


with pictures especially of the Clara 
Barton project. 
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and Church People 


RED HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 
RAISING FUNDS FOR NEW 
CHURCH 


Mrs. J. A. Warp 


September 21, 1946 was a red letter 
day for the Red Hill church for it 
was the first “Ingathering Day.” The 
purpose of this event was to raise funds 
for the new church building which is 
being planned. 

About two o'clock the people of the 
community began coming in, bringing 
items to be sold. Practically all com- 
modities offered were of the handiwork 
of the local people. There were quilts, 
cakes, canned goods, and needlework of 
all kinds and description, novelty ar- 
ticles, cured meat, potatoes and numer- 
ous other items. About two hundred 
items were displayed on a long table or 
arranged attractively on a wire. 

Along about four o’clock, Elliot Dud- 
ley, a tobacco auctioneer from Clin- 
ton, climbed upon an improvised plat- 
form and ‘started his well-known chant. 
By the time the sale was over, it was 
announced that the barbecue which a 
community member had cooked to just 
the right turn was ready. 

As darkness settled down and the 
crowd was going into the church to 
hear A. Edwin Grimes preach, the 
finance committee was busy tabulating 
the results of the day. As a result of the 
sale, barbecue, and donations, eight hun- 
dred and sixty eight dollars and twenty 
eight cents was added to the building 
fund. 

The highlights of the auction were 
the sale of quilts, bedspreads, and 
cakes which brought from ten to twen- 
ty dollars each. One ham _ brought 
twenty-five dollars. 

Credit for the success of this venture 
is due largely to the efforts of the ladies 
of the local A.U.W. who had been mak- 
ing plans and working since early in 
the year. The A.U.W. divided the 
responsibility among its membership 
who continued to work through the 
year to complete the plans. 

To date approximately twelve hun- 
dred dollars in cash have been received 
and six hundred dollars additional 
pledged toward the goal of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Many members are yet 
expected to contribute. The chairman 
and treasurer of the Building Fund is 
James A. Ward, Rosehill, N. C. 


PERSONALS 
Mrs. Hartwell M. Webb and_ her 


daughter Marcia are visiting Mrs. 


Webb’s mother Mrs. Donna P. Bonner ° 


at Palm Beach, Florida. After Thanks- 
giving Mrs. Webb and her daughter 
will return to Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala where Mr. Webb is engaged in a 
building project. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 


During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time, For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


e 
Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 


able to aid college graduates 


“in training for the ministry of 


the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


G. S. S. OPEN HOUSE 
AND RECEPTION 


The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion staff enjoyed the greetings and good 
wishes of nearly a hundred guests at 
their open house reception Wednesday 
afternoon, October 30. It was held at 
Universalist Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Receiving were Susan 
M. Andrews, who is beginning a year’s 
leave of absence; Margaret Winchester, 
acting executive director for the year; 
Alice M. Harrison, new staff member, 
and Mrs. Janet M. Stover, office secre- 
tary, and the Rev. Hope Hilton, secre- 
tary of the G.S. S. A. Board. 


Mrs. Robert Cummins, assisted by 


Katharine Yerrinton, Mrs. Ernest A. 
Brown, Mrs. Robert M. Rice and Mrs. 
Clinton Lee Scott, extended gracious 
hospitality serving refreshments in a 
room artistically decorated with autumn 
leaves and flowers. 


PARISH PRACTICE in UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 


ROBERT CUMMINS — THE MURRAY PRESS 


Every minister needs a copy. Every church should own sufficient number of 
copies for use of and study by their leaders—standing committees—trustees—treasurers 
—church school superintendents—youth groups presidents. 

As complete a coverage as possible on organization, purpose, duties, responsibility 
of the total church. It should be studied by every person interested in the promotion 
and, progress of Universalism and Universalist Churches. 


Do you know the answer? 


What is the organizational structure of the Universalist Church of America? 
What is the proper relationship; of local church ‘to the Universalist Church of 


America? 


What really are'the duties of a trustee in a local church? 
What should the minister be expected to do? 

How can you organize a Couple’s Club—a Young Adult Club? 
How to plan and execute an Every Member Canvass? 


These and many more questions are answered in PARISH PRACTICE IN 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES. 


A tew Chapter headings are— 


” ‘The Local Church—How it Functions 


The Minister—His Task 
Religious Education 
Finance and Investment 
Literature and Publicity 
Social Action 

Church Office and Records 
The Local Church 


Public Relations 
Pitfalls 
Church papers 
Newspapers 
Sunday Bulletin 


The Small Church 
to make for efficiency 


a single unit—incorporation—property—by-laws 


Board of Trustees 


functions—organization—duties of officers 


A limited edition is now 
READY —fill in the blank and 


mail at once. $2.50 net. 
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Enclosed find [ ] check [ ] money order 


| 
i 
Universalist Publishing House { 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. / 

| 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucene Garrett BEWKES 
President 


AUTOGRAPHING PARTY 


Undiscovered Country, is the title of 
the new book of meditations written by 
Rev. Raymond J. Baughan and to be 
published by The Macmillan Company, 
on November 19th. 

An autographing party will be held on 
Tuesday, November 19, the day of pub- 
lication, at the Universalist Publishing 
House, from two to four-thirty o’clock. 

You are cordially invited to attend. 


Within Our Hearts 


ADVENT MEDITATIONS 
by Alice Harrison 


DON’T MISS YOUR COPY 


ORDER NOW 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


1-10 6 cents 
11-99 5% cents 

100-500 5 cents 
501 and up 43%, cents 


all plus postage 


Send me .......... copies Within Our Hearts 


Pinclosed tfinditectctccccccce titers messonescrocrescecaes 


Address 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 


Intensive’ review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


BANGOR SERVICES BROADCAST 


The Sunday morning services of the 
Bangor, Maine Universalist Church are 
being broadcast over Station WLBZ 
(620 on your dial) from 11:06-11:45 
A.M. each Sunday in November. This 
is one of the most powerful stations 
in Northern New England and can be 
picked up as far as Massachusetts. On 
November 10, Ann Postma, special field 
worker of the Universalist Church of 
America, spoke. The Rev. William E. 


Gardner is minister of the Church. 


FERRY BEACH BOARD MEETS 


The Ferry Beach Park Association 
Board met at Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Thursday, October 31. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, President, presided. 
Others present at the meeting were the 
Rev. Walter Kellison, Manager of the 
Quillen, Audessa Newbegin, Picasa 
Mrs. William Lewis, Fred Allen, Elsie 
McPhee Hurley, and the Rev. D. Stanley 
Rawson. 


HENRI M. DEAS SPEAKS BEFORE 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

On Wednesday afternoon, October 23, 
Henri M. Deas, student at Tufts Col- 
lege, School of Theology, spoke at a 
meeting of the Association of Universal- 
ist Women, First Universalist Church, 
Medford, Massachusetts. The subject 
was Social Action and the speaker 
stressed the fact that tolerance and 
brotherly love should not be mere topics 
of discussion but should be put into 
practice in our daily lives. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME, 
JAMAICA, NEW YORK 

1946 

Kenneth C. Richards, 
B.D. Valley stream, IN. ¥ ._ Dee. 8, 
Rey. Francis D. Wallace, St. Albans, 
N. Y.; Dec. 22, Rev. Joseph W. Fischer, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Nov. 24, Rev. 


1947 
Jan. 12, Rev. Howard V. Ross. D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y.; Jan. 26, Rev. Ward B. 
Hurlburt, Jamaica, N. Y.; Feb. 9, Rev. 
Albert Potter, Jamaica, N. Y.; Feb. 23, 
Rev. Donald W. Ruth, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
Mar. 9, Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y.; Mar. 23, Rev. Vincent 
Silliman, Hollis, N. Y. 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
Apr. 18, ‘Rev. Stanley Grean, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Apr. 27, Rev. Laurence 
I. Neale, New York, N. Y.; May 11, 
Rev. O. Herbert McKenney, Jr., Floral 
Park, N. Y.; May ,25, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


APPRECIATION FOR 
DR. RATCLIFF 

At the meeting of the Fall Confer- 
ence of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, the Convention gave Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff a desk set in apprecia- 
tion of his work in the office of the 
Superintendency, from which he recently 
retired. The presentation was made at 
the afternoon session of the Conference 
by the President, Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster. 


By E. STANLEY JONES 


ADVANCED COURSE FOR LIVING ABUNDANTLY 


%& Here is a positive solution for mental and spiritual confusion. Step by step it 


shows one how to live yictoriously. It starts at the lowest rung of the ladder and 


leads through all the implications of the Way in all of life. 


_AT YOUR LOCAL, BOOKSTORE 
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ABINGDON - COKESBURY 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


; STAINED aan 
WINDOV 


Zs eae. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


We<~ 
ie Ne! BOSTON 8 MASS: 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


ANNUAL MEETING FIRST 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
DEXTER, MAINE 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Dexter, Maine, took 
place October 18, preceded by a dinner 
served by the directorate. Rev. Gordon 
Chilson Reardon reported thirty new 
members for the year. Officers elected 


include, President, J. J. Chandler; Vice- 
President, Evangeline Abbott; Secre- 
tary, Grace Ansell; Treasurer, R. F. 


Thompson. The Jennie Abbott Shaw 
Fund was accepted for the repair and 
upkeep of the organ. A new heating 
plant has been installed during the’year. 
The Ladies’ Aid and Mother's Club have 
affliated with the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. The minister was 
voted his fifth consecutive raise in 
salary. 


Buy Your Books 


from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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BOOK CORNER ie aN 


Unpiscoverep Country. By Raymond 


7 
J. Baughan. Macmillan Go. $3.00. JOHN MURRAY CALENDAR for 1947 


No indec‘sive, weak presentation, this 
Undiscovered Country, by Raymond J. 
Baughan! It is filled with the challenge 
of courage, consecration, fearless living, 
and most of all humble, yet noble, liv- 
ing. 
~ “Tf you are looking for a book of medi- 
tations which will be as soothing syrup 
to “a soul filled with discouragement, 
fear, pain brought on by personal in- 
discret 6n, dishonesty, half loyalty to the 
best within you, this book is not for 
yeu! 

If you are looking for something to 
live by, some guides to nobler living, 
some stimulants for a jaded courage, 
some gems of philosophy and livable 
ethics, somie vitamins to invigorate and 
‘speed up a sluggish mental process 
then this book is for you! 

The author has written a year’s supply 
of gems of creative thought. He has 
adroitly, and with deep understanding, 
woven into the readings, ethics, philos- (997 
ophy, religious psychology and plain MONDAY 
every-day common sense in attempting 
to help the reader face life situations 
realistically, courageously. In fact, the 
author lives up to his declared purpose 
of the book in his preface: “ ... These 
little meditations are meant for a search- 
ing of heart and an affirmation of our 
inner values as we make that pilgrimage 
into undiscovered countries of life.’ 

One gets a deep insight into the grow- 
ing spirit of the author, a view of his 
very s6ul, and of what we can expect 
from his inspired pen, in such passages 
as these: 


Dawn 


“Waiting in dark pain, in unutterable 
grief, when we have said our last fare- 


well and turned our backs on years that THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 

we shall never know again, when a . 

dearly loved one crosses the threshold presents 

of the invisible—and there is only the 

apace Diese A NEW BEAUTIFUL CALENDER FOR 1947 
“But there is the watch!. There is 

4york to be done in the darkness; there $1.00 


“gre hearts that need our love; there is 
the going on of life. And as we give ; ; 
ourselves, with the certainty of time, An excellent Christmas gift. Most of the 
light comes stealing through the haze, 
gathering and increasing, as though a 
«door were slowly opened by one holding 


in his hand a lamp, his garment catching STAND IT UP — HANG IT UP 


and spreading the glow across the skies, Cut out and mail to U. P. House, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
its gleams glancing along the streams tg 


“and edging the furrows in the fields, 
washing the streets, revealing men about 
their tasks and children at their play. 

“We leave the dark to take the day; 
we lose to find again; the little love de- 
parts to welcome greater love; the 
meager understandings go, that larger 
meanings may arrive. 

“And there is morning! This morn- 
ing! And it can be yours!” 


pictures are of denominational interest. 
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Sema Men seacon copies of John Murray Calendar 


Enclosed find [ ] check [ ] money order 
C. A.W. 
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Raymond J. Baughan 


HAS WRITTEN AN INSPIRATIONAL BOOK 
FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN 


UNDISCOVERED 
COUNTRY 


Morning Thoughts to Brace the Spirit of the Common Man 


Here are three hundred and sixty-five beautifully written and strikingly original medita- 
tions which give inspiration and courage to the human heart. The selections are meant for 
the average person who is struggling to make something of his inner life, and they will en- 
courage him to find meaning and significance in his own experiences. They are full of the 
constructive, common sense aid man seeks for the enrichment of his mind and spirit. 

When the daily conflicts and confusions of life weigh you down, read this book. It is useful 
as a guide for morning devotions throughout the year. Each reading is accompanied by a 
spiritual text and a brief prayer. “If you are looking for something to live by, some guides 
to nobler living, some stimulants for a jaded courage, some gems of philosophy and livable 


, ethics, some vitamins to invigorate and speed up a sluggish mental process, then this book 


IS FOR YOU?’—Advance review from The Christian Leader. $3.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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